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ETON CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Hovuse-master’s Diary, 1910. 

If the Faddists have their Way.) 

May 5.—-The boys have returned. The 
annexe for valets will be taxed to its 
utmost capacity, but after all it is my 
own idea and a much better one than 
Jlowing servants to live in rooms or in 
low public-houses in the town. Valets 
will be valets. 

Vay 8.—Everything is going swim- 
mingly, a vulgar but expressive phrase. 


Dickenson Major, who is head of my| 


house, was quite nice about the three- 


course luncheon, only he suggested that | 


there should always be sweets. He 
juite agreed with me that ten o'clock was 
early enough for breakfast. Very wise 
of him, as boys cannot really have too 
much sleep. 

Vay 15.— Wife much distressed by an 
angry letter from Sir Jonny Mitupom, com- 
plaining that his son, who is by no 
manner of means an athlete, has been 
given chicken for dinner twice during 
the past week. Wrote myself to point 
out that it is a most difficult thing to 
provide a complete change of diet during 
the close season for game. (Mem. See the 
chef.) 

Vay 22.—Have been annoyed by con- 
siderable rowdiness of some of the junior 
members of my house. The trouble 
from 
Major and a few of his friends. 
not their absence been absolutely impera- 
tive I think I should almost have refused 
them leave. However, they all motored | 
to town yesterday, and I scarcely know | 
when they will be back. Dickenson 
assured me that his valet had shaved 
him carelessly on Sunday morning, while 
the crease in STEmMNHAUSEN’S trousers was 
neither distinct nor regular. Something, 
of course, had to be done. They will 
return when they have found suitable 
servants, and then, perhaps, the house 
will be quieter. A house-master’s life 
is full of anxiety. 


» 


irose 


June 13.—A third letter from Dr. 
HexteiGh complaining of his son’s 
spelling. (Mem. I must pass these 


letters on to his tutor.) 
July 16..-House much disorganised 

magnificent successes in the field 
ind on the river. Dickenson Major and 
Jones are disinclined to breakfast before 
eleven, which throws back the hour for 
luncheon. Harrison and Ler Minor will 
insist on getting up at eight o'clock, 
at their tutor’s suggestion. I have| 
written to their parents. 

July 20.—As term draws to a close, 
and all of us—masters, boys, and valets 

feel exhausted, I have introduced a 
system of tonics. “Tonics” may become 
historic, The hours at present are 
10.30 (before breakfast), 3.30 and 8.30 


by 





VOL, 


CXXVILL. 





the absence of DicKENSON | 


Had | 








THE BUMP OF LOCALITY. 


Viear’s Daughter (meeting one of her class). “ Wet, JANE, I HEAR YOU'VE JUST BEEN TO 
Loxpow. Your FIRST VISIT, WASN'T IT?” 

Jane. “ Yes, Miss.” 

Viear’s Daughter. “ AND WHERE DID You stay?” 

Jane. “At my Sister's, Miss.” 

Viear’s Daughter. “ ANd wHaT PART oF Lonpon 18 THAT? 

Jane. “Next poor To THE Doctor's, Miss!” 








before dinner). Dickenson Major was|and every valet will have to speak at 
annoyed to-day because his tonic was | least two modern languages before he is 
taken out to him while batting against | qualified. We can then smile at Com- 
the M.C.C., but I do not see what else I} pulsory Greek. Other masters may 
could have done. | disagree with me, but I can also afford 

July 25.—How different things are from |to smile at them. Pioneers are never 
what they used to be. Letter from an | popular. | 
old boy saying that since he had left he| August 15. Been reading Tom Brown's 
has discovered that prison fare is more | Schooldays. Tempora mutantur et nos... 
nutritious than the food he was given 
when at school here. He added that | 
prisoners—even the most culpable—are| A Dustm grocer advertises his butter 
allowed to sleep longer than he was. | thus: 











To-day we have changed all that, and| Best Danish 1/2 
next term I shall have enlarged the Best Creamery ... 13 
annexe. Every boy will have his valet, | No Better 14 
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A CAMBRIDGE BEDOMAKER. 

Tuere came to me the other day from Cambridge a 
emorial card decently bordered with lines of silver and 
brought the distressing information that 
\nanecta Heeors (for by that name I shall call her) had 
lied at the great age of 84. Her relations and those who 
wurned her departure were bidden by an appropriate text 
to resign themselves to the inscrutable decrees of Providence 

Mrs. Hvecers was not of those who clatter through the 
pages of history. No boast of heraldry or pomp of power 
was hers, and neither storied urn nor animated bust will 
mark the place where, after many years of faithful service, 
Her lot in life was humble, but it had been 
eminently useful, for she belonged by birth, inheritance and 

considerable training to the ancient guild (if I may so 
of bedmakers of Cambridge. For more years 
than | can number she had ministered to the wants of those 

iths who were appointed to dwell on one of the staircases | 
f the Old, or Great, Court of Trinity College, the Court of 
which Knpwarp tHe THirp (‘‘tertius Hdrardus fama super 
Hexry toe Eicutra and Queen ELizapern are 
Ilere are the Hall and the Chapel, 
nd in the centre rises the beautiful fountain rich with 


black which 


he now rests 


cdeacribe it 


wlhera notua 


the tutelary monarchs 


delicate tracery Amidst these scenes of venerable splendour 
Mrs. Huaerss carried on her duties. 

Of these she had, like all the more distinguished bed- 
She paid a proper attention 
to the strictly lectificent parts of her profession, but she by 

means confined herself to them; for she could lay a cloth 
with neatness and set out a breakfast or a lunch table with | 
She made the tea strong and of a good 
healthy brown tint, for she scorned the effeminacy of the less 
highly-o'oured leaves; and for those masters whom she 
delighted to honour she was always willing to compose a dish 
She has even been known to bring a 
savoury beef-steak pudding, her own domestic manufacture, 
into College under her shawl, and to produce it steaming for 
the enjoyment of her undergraduates. All she asked on 
these sions was that no scrap should be left in the bowl, 
ind this easy tribute to her skill and benevolence was always 
luly paid. Then, when the table had been cleared and the 
room prepared for reading, she would seek and receive the 
small encouragement that was necessary to cause her to open 
the great storehouse of her experience, and bring forth from 
it treasures of gossip and anecdote matched only in the pages 
f Dickens When that was over she took her shawl from its 
peg, her basket from its mysterious hiding-place, and so pro- 
( eded home ard. 

Mrs. Hucciys always retained and displayed a high respect 
for those distinctions of rank on which our social order is 
founded. A bedmaker in the adjoining Nevile’s Court she 


makers, no mean conception. 


iInvarying sUuCcCeSss 


f buttered eggs 


| considered, and often treated, as an equal; to a bedmaker of 


the New Court ske extended a patronage which was not 
without pity; but no power on earth could have brought her 
to admit that a bedmaker whose sphere of work lay in the 
Master's Court was entitled to a precedence even of the 
humblest kind. She was once asked by an undergraduate 
to attend a prayer-meeting in the suburb of Barnwell, but 
she excused herself with the dignity that never deserted her. 

How was I to know,” she said afterwards, “that some o’ 
them people I met there mightn’t come calling on me at my 
home next day?” It was an unanswerable assertion of self- 
respecting exclusiveness. 

In the eourse of her career she had associated on terms of 
familiarity with many who possessed titles, and of these she 
always spoke with a becoming reverence. One mysterious peer, 
indeed, there seems to have been, who, as an undergraduate, 
married a bedmaker’s daughter, “and took away the title 
from his sister, the Duchess, pore dear, and - broke ‘er ’eart,”’ 


|having dined with twenty others, 
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it being understood, of course, that the broken heart was that of 
her Grace. What happened to the lowly wife was not recorded. 

Of all her masters, in their relation to Mrs. Hueciss—they 
used to summon her by the affectionate and familiar abbre- 
viation of “ Beria”’—it may be said that, whether they were 
lords or commoners, they reached their full glory in her eyes 
only after they had left Cambridge. While they resided in 
College their names were generally classed by their bonnet- 
wearing guardian in an order of merit corresponding with 
some exactness to their hospitality and the recklessness of 
their behaviour. Those who gave dinner-parties were certain 
of her favour. If, in addition, they defied the College 
authorities, they basked in a perpetual sunshine of approval. 
On the other hand, she professed an impatience amounting 
almost to dislike of those who, ordering nothing from the 
kitchens, sustained nature on potted meats, or received con- 
signments of eggs from the country to the detriment of the 
local grocers. Yet even these, on returning years afterwards 
to the scenes of their youth, would be told that things had 
sadly altered since their own great and memorable days; 
that hospitality, so profusely practised by them, was now a 
lost art; that deans and tutors were allowed to have matters 


their own way instead of having to fight, as they used to, for 
'an uncertain supremacy; and that, in fact, Cambridge was 


not, and never could be again, what it had been. Once, 
when the mildest-mannered man that ever kept a chapel or 
refused to cut a lecture brought his wife to Cambridge she 
assured him, in the presence of the lady, that she still 
remembered, and would ever remember, the night on which, 
“all in searlet coats and 
most of ‘em under the table,” he had hurled imprecations at 
the junior dean from the middle of the grass-plot. Then, 


taking the wife aside, she loudly whispered some words of 


counsel in her ear, begging her as she valued her happiness 
and her life, “‘ not to cross that man.” The lady smiled; the 
husband beamed with an air of conscious devilry; Mrs. 
Huaerys alone was perfectly serious. 

Of Kiye Epwarp tHe Seventa she always spoke with a 
loyalty both frank and venerating. She remembered him as 
an undergraduate, and was wont to declare that as he walked 
across the Court or came into a room there shone from the 
corner of his eye a look that suggested cheerfulness while it 
inspired confidence. 

For London she had but a scant respect. The porters at 
its railway stations, she said, permitted a passenger who was 
bound for Cambridge to take a seat in a train destined to 
arrive at Kew; its lodgings were disgraced by the presence 
of what she called “ live-stock”’; while its streets lacked the 
sparkling streams which beautify those of Cambridge. On 
the other hand she appreciated very highly the courtesy of a 
Drury Lane audience which, she related, had risen at her 
entrance and saluted her with cheers, evidently knowing who 
she was and whence she came. 

Of the instruments of science she had an ineradicable 
suspicion. Chancing to see a theodolite in Jesus Lane she 
waited half an-hour and then urged the surveyor to get his 
shooting done quickly, seeing that honest folks wanted to go 
to their work. On being told afterwards that he who looked 
through such an instrument saw people upside down she 
expressed a great horror, asserting that no mortal man should 
with her own consent behold her with her clothes flying over 
her head. 

May she rest in peace. To those whose rooms she tidied 
and to whose wants in sickness or in health she attended wit! 
unfaltering zeal she will always stand as the great exemplar 
of all that a bedmaker should be, for she was faithful, 
industrious, warm in friendship, comfortable and kindly in 
her ministrations, and of an honesty far beyond the reach ot 
envious tongues. Those who follow after will do well to 
imitate her virtues. R. C. L. 
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PATTING HIM ON THE BACK. 
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Mr. Arvoup-Forster, while expressing his great appreciation of the Voluntezr Force, proposes to 
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“DEAR HEART.” 


Jimmy who has several times asked his mother, who is busy, to get him something from upstairs). “MUMMY, DEAR, IF YOU'RE AFRAID 
OF THE DARK, L’LL Go op wiru you!” 


Sw riers fs al 


that he is of colonial extraction--White-|cance of her act. She was imperially 


IMPERIALISM: ITS PRICE. 


Mr. Ponca, Sir,—I have just read in a 
worthy publication a critique of the 
views of Dr. Emm Retcn, an eminent 
Hungarian, who says that Imperialism 
legrades and unsexes women. I was 
appalled: he seemed to have behind 
him the authority of the Reichstag. 
lhe truth, as a local poet observes, is a 
stranger to fiction. My imaginings had 
heen indeed astray. Incidents which I 
tad regarded as nugatory assumed an 
imperial significance. I reflected upon 
ADoLPHA my first-born, and wasastounded. 
What I had thought mere perversity 
ind narrowness of view (she is over 
eight years of age) became protracted 
into dim infinity. Her attempts to flirt 
with the gardener’s son were justified. 
t was the price she had to pay for my 


Imperialism: it was a deliberate en- |party. We were then foolishly annoyed. | 


feavour to flirt imperially. (I may say 


chapel, I believe.) 

My second-born, Apo.pavuLa, whose 
wailings I had unhesitatingly stigma- 
tised as unearthly, was instantly absolved. 
She was the voice of Imperialism. Again, 
when I considered the love of gossip 
exhibited by my patient Marta, I had to 
admit that she was a mere counter in 
|the hands of Imperialism: her remarks 
|were imperially unseasonable. Jane 
\the housemaid, who is _ perpetually 
|breaking articles de vertu, had to be 
|acquitted of wilful negligence: it is the 
| price she has to pay for my Imperialism. 





| have been relieved if she had also paid 


the price of the crockery.) Even the 
icook is no clog on the wheels of Im- 
| perialism. Twice have we found her 


intoxicated before an important dinner 


We did not understand the true signifi- 


\([ may say incidentally that I should | 


intoxicated, and was making the noblest 
immolation of her ego to the fumes of 
Imperialism. 

Sir, such a thought is inspiring: it 
gives furiously to think (a quotation 
from the same local poet). What a debt of 
gratitude do we owe to such an intellect ! 
However angry we may feel, we cannot 
but recognise in all disasters the hand 
of Imperialism, and with bowed heads 
acquiesce in its manifold manifestations. | 

Yours, &c., Supurpanvs, 








From THe Prospecrus or A New Marken 
Testament.‘ The advantage of such | 
markings is undoubted,—to serve 
finger-posts to those who are but little 
acquainted with their Bibles. Mission- 
aries and Evangelists will find the book 
invaluable.” Rather hard on the 
Missionaries and Evangelists. 


us 
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“LART D’ETRE GRAND-PERE.” 


Tuoves it shall be conceded that two such skilful play- 
vrights as Captain Marsnace and Private Parker could, 
between them, have concocted a far better original play than 

Everybody's Secret, which, as is stated in the programme, 
is from Pierre Wowrr’s Le Seeret de Polichinelle, yet it may 
he doubted if either. alone, or both together, could have 
given Mr. Cyau. Mavpe better dramatic “ opportunities’ than 
are offered in this play, which has already achieved a success 
that gives promise of a long run at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Cyri. Maupe and Miss Cartorra Appison are an emi- 
nently respectable and fairly comfortably endowed Darby and 
Joan, going down the hill of life together, free from care 
ind trouble, hand in hand. Suddenly each of them, apart 
from the other, that they are grandfather and 
grandmother. In representing the preservation of this 
mutual mystification, Mr. Cyrm Mavpe and Miss Carvorra 
\ppison are delightful: the burden of the task falling, 
naturally, on the shoulders of Mr. Cyri. Maupe. His finished 
impersonation of this character is bound to appeal direct to 
the heart of every audience. What matters the piece? Who 
cares whether it be quite reasonable, or whether it would 

it have been better had the English adapters kept it all 
French? Such questions, literary and dramatic, may interest 
the professional critic, but the public cares about none of 
things, and only gauges drama, rightly enough too, 
by what it knows of human nature as exemy! fied in ordinary 
life. Why, bless you, Sir Michael Parkes, Part. as repre 
sented by Cyr Macpe, and Lady Parkes as played by Miss 
Cartorta Appisoy, do exactly what Mr. and Mrs. Smita or 
Mr. and Mrs. Jowes, or our friends the Tosixsons, would 
have done in similar, or in the same, circumstances. 

C'yri. Maupe gives us that one touch of nature that makes the 


discovers 


these 


vhole world kin when he devotes himself to the child of the | 


dear son who has deeply offended him by marrying a shop 
girl. The shop girl herself, Miss Jesste Bateman, is so 
evidently exactly the young lady with whom any straight- 
forward honest young man would have fallen in love, that at 
ight of her—-remembering Hester in Tom Ropertson’s Caste 

we forgive the impulsive young Guardsman everything, and 
only hope that somehow or other the old couple will be able 
to allow the young people something considerable over and 


ibove five hundred a year, which sum, in addition to his 
pay has had to suffice Lieutenant Richard Parkes (CHarLes 
Bryant) not only for his domestic expenses, including wife, 


child and+servant, but also for keeping up appearances 


| generally as an officer in the Guards. 


Private Parker may be pardoned for ignorance as to the 


pay of officers in the Guards, but Captain Marsaatt, his | 
a military man, with | 


he 


knowing something about the matter, and, unless expenses 


have been considerably cut down, £500 a year, plus his pay, 


collaborateur, may credited, as 


| for a Lieutenant in the Guards and his family would be, 
as Mr. Traddles observed when running over his expenses, 


rather a tight fit 


The charm of the piece, after Mr. Cyri. Maupe’s grand- | 


father, is the impersonation of the little boy Micky, aged 


four years, by Miss I. Hawkins. Among the Peter Pan 
children now on the stage, there is not one so perfectly 
natural as is this infant Roseius His performance beg 


pardon, | mean her performance —is so perfect that it is 
difficult to believe the little person is acting, that is “ merely 
and still more difficult is it to realise that, after 
ul, she is only repeating in words and action exactly what 
she has been taught. On the sterling result her stage- 
instructor, be it Mr. Cyru. Mavpe or who it may, is to be 
most heartily congratulated Her artless rendering of little 


purtendin’,” 


Vicky is to her “ mere child’s-play.” 
The part of the brusque-mannered, hearty and honest 
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\friend of the family, Captain Pierrepoint, “late R.N.,” is 
breezily rendered by Mr. Epwuxp Maurice; while Miss Hexey 
Ferrers does her best for the representative of the very 
up-to-date enthusiastic promoter of clubs for ladies, Mrs 
Mellor. Miss Dacmar Wiene creates a character in the short 
scene where she appears as Miss Wilmot Cooper with her 
mother Mrs. Wilmot Cooper, pleasantly rendered by Miss 
ExvisasetH Kirsy. Miss Apria Mrasor’s portrayal of the old 
servant, Rebecca, is thoroughly artistic. 

Honours divided between Mr. Cyrit. Maung, little Miss | 

Hawkins, and Miss Cartorra Appson; and in Second Act 
undoubtedly the largest share goes to the child, who is as 
far removed from what was known in the time of Nicholas 
Nickleby; as “an infant phenomenon” as is the highly- 
| finished acting of Mr. Cyru. Mauve from the rough provincial 
| viaginess of Mr. Vineent Crummles. 
Everybody's Secret will be in everybody's mouth, and no 
one will keep it to himself, or herself, for the next six months. 
| Everybody is interested up to the very last moment, and not a 
soul stirs till the curtain descends on the final tableau repre- 
‘senting the re-union of hearts and the end of all difficulties. 








FROM ‘“‘THE RUBAIYAT OF JOSEPH I-AM.” 
(With apologies to Omar, FitzGerald, and Mr. J—— C- —,) 


Tue idols that I never loved for long 

Have done my credit in the world much wrong ; 
Have advertised me as a demagogue, 

With ever some new promise to the throng. 


Indeed, indeed, allegiance oft before 

| swore, and partly meant it when I swore, 
But then came Upportunity, and she 

My threadbare fealty to pieces tore. 


My moving finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on, nor your entreaties nor your wit 
Shall lure me on to do one thing it wrote, 

Nor can the wise believe one word of it. 


But though ambition play the infidel 
And rob me of my robe of honour— well, 
Twice I have wrecked my party, and to me 
Has come advancement, to my friends a sell. 
& & & o 
I sent my son through Arruur Ba.rour’s door ; 
I bid him haste, while in, to make his score. 
And by and by my son returned to me 
And said, *‘ Il am the Tory Chancellor.” 


His Budget computations, so men say, 
Will show a surplus; (Malice answers, 
It is but drawing on the future for 
To-morrow’s income, scraped in yesterday.’>) 


’ 


** Nay 


2 a & = 
Oh, Arruur Batrour, weaving in your glee 
A veil of words through which men may not see, 
Some little talk awhile of thee and me 
There was, but soon no more but me, me, Me. 


And then, when Asquita and when Spencer keep 

The halls where you have stuck in mud so deep, 
Alone I'll vanquish them, and rise alone 

While you and they alike to darkness creep. 


Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare 

To-morrow’s silence, shuffling or despair ; 
Shrink, for you know not what I do nor why, 

Shrink, for you know not when you go nor where. 





& & & & 
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From parish politics through GLapstoye’s gate 
I rose, and on the throne of Empire sate, 

And many a knot unravelled by the way, 
But not the master knot of Batrour’s fate. 


For I who did with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road he was to wander in, 

Did never dream that he could cling to place 
Deserted, though I knew him thick of skin. 


Alike to those who for to-day prepare, 

And those who after some to-morrow stare, 
Arraur from Downing Street in triumph cries, 

“ Your calculation ’s neither here nor there.” 


o 3 % & 





Into this agitation, why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing, 

And out of it like wind across the waste 
I pass (and whither ?) willy-nilly going. 


Ah! Vuxce, could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp our Party in the House entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ! 


We'd have no other than a moving row 
Of dummy-politicians come and go 

In due obedience to the order sent 
From Highbury by the master of the show. 








SAME OLD SANTLEY. 


Never was our great and unrivalled Baritone in better 
voice than on Wednesday, March 22, when he sang at the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, and gave us, in the first 
part, the delightfully and exquisitely tunefully dramatic 
“Non piu andrai,” from Mozart’s immortal Nozze di Figaro. 
Everyone could perfectly imagine Nareisetto standing by 
and listening attentively to the inspiriting instructions. If 
‘tis music and dramatic action you want—ah !—where is 
one single song in a modern comic opera, or comedy opera, 
that can compare with this? and where is the singer who 
can give it as effectively as Count Cartos Saytiey? And his 
reception! Why, at the height of his great popularity, 
when the praise of Santiey was the one musical theme, it 
couldn’t have been more enthusiastically hearty. 

Miss EvaANGELINE FLORENCE was welcomed as the remplagante 
of Miss Date, who, unfortunately, was unwell and unable to 
appear, and therefore she might have been apologised for by 
someone to whom aspirates are no hobject, as not DaLe 
because hill. 

Miss Fiorence sang delightfully the quaint songs, “Jf / 
had a Dolly” (Lémr), and “Invitation to Arise” (Granam 
Pee.), as also Bisnop’s ever-welcome “Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” with flute obbligato by Mr. Ext Huvson. Excellent ! 

Mr. Percy Gramncer was deservedly the recipient of long 
and loud encores for his forcible and sympathetic rendering 
of Grige’s pianoforte concerto. 

_ SANTLEY sang in the second part Pagr’s “‘ Agitato da Smania 
Funesta” (I Fuorusciti), and of course it was as perfect as 
you could wish from a wild singer who declares that 


“ec 


“ O’erwrought with fatal madness 
My heart with fear now thrills,” 


an] so forth. But we should have been more than content 

had our Saytuey given us only his “ Cherubino! alla vittoria!” 

in the Queen’s Hall) “ Alla gloria militar!” And with this 

MOZART-cum-Sant ey still singing in our ears we may rest in 
| Peace till he again delights us with this comedy of music. 
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SHOW 


Our Artist. “Have you seen Dasner’s pictures?” 


SUNDAY. 


Lady. “No, I waven't. You ste we 18 A Roya ACADEMICIAN, £0 
I’M SURE TO SER HIS AT THE Acavemy snow, Burt I Like TO MAKE THE 
ROUNDS OF THE Stvpi0s, AND THERE I CAN GET A CHANCE OF SEEING 


PICTURES THAT ONE 18 NOT LIKELY TO MEET WITH AGaiIn!” 











THE FREE-TECTIONIST, 












[This curious production was found under a bench on the Government | 


side of the House of Commons. The verses would appear to be sus 

ceptible of two interpretations, as will be seen if they are read first 

down each column and then 

represent the views of many Conservative Members. } 

I HoLp as faith What Ceci. doth avow 

All Josern saith, My conscience can't allow, 

That Voter is misled Who holdeth Joe supreme 

Who holdeth him in dread Quite merits my esteem. 

When Free Trade stands ‘fhe moon shall turn to cheese 
confessed 


acToss 


We have no doubt that they 


This nation shall be blessed. When Jor’s brought to his knees. 


And he is but an oaf 
Who shuns the Little Loaf 


Who doth Protection prize 
Is staunch, true-blue and wise. 








A Ducat Dirricutry.—The Duke of Fire (as it was repre- 
sented by the Westminster Gazette in an interesting poe. 18 
concerning the peerage the other day) “ being a Duke of the 
United Kingdom, walks after Dukes of England and 
Scotland.” If some of the English and Scotch Dukes go 
a trifle fast—and we have had such instances—the Duke of 
Fire's position will be somewhat embarrassing. What steps 
| will he be bound to take ? 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
RemMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION. 


\ crowpep public Meeting was held 
n Friday last in the Albert Hall to dis 
the future of English music. The 
‘ir was taken by Sir Otsver Loner, 
who was supported by Sir CHUILBERT 
Parker, Mr. Georce Roney, Mr. Stoney 
Lee, Dr. Exim Reicn, Mr. Jonyx Burys, 
Fiore. von Revrer, the Hon. Caares 
Parsons, Mr. Arwotp Warre, the Cuter 
Rane, Sefior Manvet Garcia, and others 
The Chairman, in opening the pro 
ceedings, said that the Meeting had been 
convened by a number of persons deeply 
iterested in the future of English music, 
ind sincerely anxious to take such steps 
is might be necessary to eliminate from 
it the taint of colourless common place 
ness which Sir Eowarp Excar had recently 
lescribed as the chief cause of its want 
{ | SUCCOCSS 
Sir Gitserr Parker, who followed, 
tated that in his opinion English music 
wis too parochial 
learn to think -and singers to sing 
Sir Epwarp Exvoar had said 
It ought 
to be red, white and blue, if it was in 
ny way to represent the true spirit of 
the Empire. Sir Gitserr Parker con 
cluded a spirited speech by singing a 
Canadian boat-song, tastefully accom 
panied by Sir Ouiver Loner on a wireless 
grand pianoforte. 
Mr. Sipney Lee said that he thought 
it was high time in the interests of 
scholarship and research to protest against 


Composers must 


il yy rially 
that English music was white 


the inordinate amount of time and atten 
tion devoted to the Cinderella of the 
arts. He had it on the authority of 
Sir Epwarp Exoar that British music 
only began to be worthy of consideration 
ibout the year 1880, and was still tainted 
with a low type of common placeness 
which no amount of University education 
would eradicate. If that was so, why 


na fruitless field? What 


matter with the tongs an 


labour further 
was the 


hones ? 

Mr. Gerorce Rosey rose to protest 
against this misreading of Sir Epwarp 
ELGAR’S meaning The music of the 
Musik halls, is he Mr Ropey had con 
clusively proved in his article in the 
current number of [dea 
refined and artists 


», Was invariably 
lt was only when 
University men that it 
became dull and vulgar Take “ Dlue 
mpl Panie Mr. Rorey 
after inviting the Meeting 
singly or collectively to chase him. 

Mr. Hermann Finck, the director of 
the Palace Theatre orchestra, stated that 
since the stringed instruments in that 
theatre had been fitted with the new 
flexible tailpiece, the beauty of tone pro- 
duced had become almost insufferably 
exquisite. It was a libel on the English 


COTH pose | by 


Bell,” for example. 


ere sat dl wr. 
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to describe them as an unmusical nation 
in view of the fact that the burglars 
who broke into the Brixton Theatre on 
Sunday week had included the big drum 
from the orchestra in their booty 

Mr. Arnowp Ware gave it as his 
opinion that purity of musical taste 
amongst the English had been seriously 
impaired by the influx of pauper foreign 
immigrants, most of whom played no 
other instrument than the Jew’s harp. 

The Cmer Rapei interposed to explain 
that the innuendo was based on a fallacy 
of nomenclature. The instrument in 
question was not the Jew’s but the 
; ar harp, in proof of which derivation 
he referred Mr. Wuire to the new 
Oxford Dictionary. 

Dr. Foursivant, said that one of his 
earliest recollections was being taken to 
hear a performer who played tunes by 
rapping with his fist on his jaw. He 
agreed with Mr. Sipney Lee that the 
excessive elaborateness of modern music 
was a sign of decadence and deteriora- 
tion. Even our popular tunes were 
absurdly complex, and he found it 
imp. ssible to whistle “ Hiawatha” with 
With 
the permission of the Meeting he would 
illustrate his difficulty. issi 
declined. 

The Chairman deprecated the ob- 
scurantist tone of the previous speakers. 
Music was an indispensable instrument 
of culture and civilisation. It was the 
most transcendental of the arts. For 
himself he did his highest thinking to 
slow music, and had decided to employ 
the method of cantillating or intoning 
to the psaltery when delivering his 
lectures at Birmingham and elsewhere. 
For further details he referred his 
hearers to his forthcoming article in 
B. Fry's Magazine. 

The Hon. Cuartes Parsons remarked 
that the best way to promote British 
music was to secure for it the widest 
hearing. He had recently patented an 
improved gramophone which, on a calm, 
windless day, could be distinctly heard 
at a distance of three miles. (Cheers.) 
But the instrument was only in its 
infancy, and he was not without hopes 
that in a short time he would be able to 
make it heard across the Channel, and 
perhaps even in Leipsic, Munich, Berlin 
and Bayreuth. When that hour arrived 
it would be impossible for Germany to 


any approximation to accuracy 


( Permission 


neglect or despise English music any 
longer. Music, like journalism, was 
simply a question of transport, and the 
country with the most powerful gramo- 
phone was bound to have the largest 
audience, and fall into the most hysteri- 
cal transports. 

FLorizet von Reuter dissented strongly 
from the last speaker. 
youngest of the arts, and therefore it was 
only fitting that its greatest executants 


Music was the 
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should be of tender age. You could not 
dress up a gramophone in a velvet coat | 
with a broad turn-down collar, nor had | 
he ever heard of 400 ladies storming a | 
platform and kissing a gramophone. 

Mr. Jown Burns laid stress on the 
educative influence of street nomencla- 
ture. There was a Stradella Road at | 
Herne Hill, and a Parsifal Road at | 
Finchley. He appealed to Mr. Sipyey Lee | 
to rename the High Street at Stratford- 
on-Avon Corelli Parade. 

The Chairman said that for his part 
he found much pleasure in the flute of 
Pan, or Pan-pipes. Since he had adopted 
this soothing instrument he had changed 
his name to Joun Oriver Loner. 

Mr. Wituiam Arcuer asked what colour 
Scotch music would be called by 
Sir Epwarp Excar. His own predilec- | 
tions lay in the direction of the bag- 
pipes. If no one present had any 
objection he would like to skirl a little 
now. (“No! no!”) Very well. 

The Meeting then broke up with | 
expressions of good-will to everyone 
except the composer of “ Blue Bell.” 








THE WOBBLER. 


[*The late Rosert Srepnen Hawker of 
Morwenstow was of opinion that it was per- 
missible to hold two contradictory opinions 
on the same subject, provided you let five 
minutes elapse between the one and the other.” 

Westminster Gazette. | 
Some narrow folk there are who lack 

Imagination quite ; 

They swear that black is always black 

And never can be white. 

Far otherwise it is with me; 

Indeed, I darkly wonder whether 
The self-same colour may not be 

Both black and white and grey together. 


[ hear Sir Oracle of Brum, 
And all my doubts are laid ; 
Intent and eager I become 
To champion Free Trade. 
Five minutes pass—enough to give 
My views the opposite direction : 
L’ve heard C.-B., and now I live 
For one great cause alone—Protection. 


While thus I veer ’twixt ‘‘cons” and 


my pros,” 
Conflicting passions rise ; 
As idiots I know the “ Noes,” 
As fools I eye the “ Ayes ;” 
And when division bells remind 
That now my vote must be decided, 
I very generally find 
That, like the House, I am divided. 


I seek the lobby on the right, 
But ere I cross the floor, 
Five fatal minutes wing their flight ; 
I pause beside the door ; 
Fresh aspects I begin to see, 
The new conviction still grows stronger ; 
Another ego enters me ; 
I change, and I am “aye” no longer. | 
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Charming Lady. “I woxpek HOW IT 18 THAT WOMEN KEEP YOUNG-LOOKING LonGER THAN Men?” 


Old 





CHARIVARIA. 

GENERAL Kuropatkin has been suc- 
ceeded by General Limtevicn. As an 
Anglo-German gentleman told us the 
ther day, “ Only a vich or a vizard can 
save the Russians.” 


By-the-by, there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the report that General 
Kvropatkin has accepted a smaller 
command than he had before. It will 
be remembered that at first ALEXEIEFF 
was a full Admiral, but subsequently 
became a rear Admiral. 

The Russian Finance Minister has 
written to the Times to say that, in spite 
of statements to the contrary, the huge 
gold reserve at St. Petersburg still exists. 
This is good news for the Japanese, 
who were getting nervous about their 
indemnity. 

The Novoe Vremya publishes details 
of a great commissariat scandal. Thank 
Heaven, such things cannot happen in 
the British Army! We mean, of course, 
that the details cannot be published. 


The Australians’ reply to the charge 





Bachelor. “ BacneLors GeTrina scarce, I expect.” 


of shortage in their consignments of jam 
to South Africa—Jam satis. 

France is feeling quite embarrassed 
at the amount of attention she is receiv- 
ing from the Kaiser. Not content with 
dining the other day at her Embassy 
in Berlin, he is now showing an active 
interest in her policy in Morocco. 


“Muttan submits,” announced our 
newspaper placards last week. “ Lans- 
DOWNE submits,” announced the placards 
of the Somaliland newspapers, which, 
of course, are not so well-informed. 


The Army Council, it is announced, 
is to have a flag, consisting of a Union 
Jack bearing a shield with three cannon 
and a cannon ball. We fear, however, 
that this attempted bluff as to having 
the guns will deceive nobody. 


“Fashion gets more exacting every 
year,” complained a lady the other 
day after a visit to the Whistler Exhi- 
bition. , 

According to Nature the total eclipse 
of the sun on August 30 next will take 
place at a time when the number of 





spots on its face is about the maximum. 
It is only human that in such circum- 
stances the sun should wear a veil. 


The new Tower Bridge Police Court, 
which is to displace the old building 
at Southwark, is described as palatial 
This handsome edifice became NECERSATY , 
we understand, as the class of prisoner 
steadily improving. The 
modation for solicitors said 
admirable. 


is accom: 


is to be 


The article in the current number of 
the usually carefully edited Pall Mall 
Magazine on “The Liberal Leaders”’ has 
given some offence to those concerned, | 
owing to the fact that an advertisement 
headed “Anemia: its cause and 
cure,” is inserted in the middle of the 
article, 


Now that Mr. Marcon: is married, 
ladies are asking how long will they | 
have to wait for what they have been | 
hankering after for some time past, | 
namely, a wireless crinoline. 


The Cingalee is proving the kind of 
play that lawyers like-- a piece with 
plenty of action in it. 
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BACK TO THE LAND. 


has told the new lad from London to collect eggs). “ Wewt, Jack, HAVE 


Farn e Wife (wh 
ha l a aitting he 


LINES ON A PRIMROSE. 


[ stne the primrose, apt to str 
ltmotion in the minor poet, 
What time his pensive fo itateps eTr 
Through where 
they grow it. 


woods and places 


ft in some dim, sequestered nook, 
Which very few have cast their eye on, 

lt glows with yellowish tint, though not 
So yellow as the dandelion. 


Shy plant, with vernal grace endued 
My solitary walk to cheer, 

\t sight of thee my eyes exude 
Faint traces of the unbidden tear. 
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/ 


- . | 
“Ravtuer! ONE OLD ’EN SHE’S BIN AND LAYED 
TEEN, AND | DON'T THINK SHE'S FINISHED YET 


'” 


| I note thee with a kind of awe; 
A solemn joy my spirit fills ; 
[ feel like Worpswortn, when he saw 
The sheep—or were they daffodils ? 





Rathe primrose, that forsaken dies, 


To quote a phrase intact from Mi.ton) 


Thy brief effulgence typifies 


What sand our highest hopes are | 


built on. 


The promise of thy nascent bloom, 


That seemed of springtime to assure us, 


Is taken by untimely doom, 
Blasted by Aquilo and Eurus. 


| If brooks with hidden truth be packed, 
And edify, like printed works ; 


q in each stone—portentous fact— 


A little sermon, ambushed, lurks ; 


Thou too art fraught with silent speech, 
And mutely eloquent thy fate is ; 


| Thine too, consumptive flower, to teach 


A striking moral lesson—gratis ! 








PEACE TO ITS CINDERS! 
A Serap-heap Epitaph. 

[An experimental trip of the new electric 
vestibule-trains was run on the Underground 
Railway last week, thus marking the fast- 
approaching end of the old-style Inner Circle 
trafhic 

Here Lie 
The Remains of the Steam-drawn 
Rolling-Stock 
(Late of the Underground) 
which 
Entered into Existence 
on January 10, 1863 
and 
| Received its Death-blow by Electrocution 
In the Early Morning Hours 
of March 21, 1905 
When 
The Signal was given to Clear the Line 
For the New Motor-Driven Train. 
e It Started 
Its Subterranean Career 
Amida Chorus of Mid-Victorian Eulogies 
As an Eighth Wonder of the World, 
and, 
Passing through 
a Ricketty and Precarious Infancy, 
Followed by 
A Sulphurous and Sooty Adolescence, 
and a Life of Grime, 
It settled down 
Into Dingy and Senile Decay, 
Hastened on 
By Chronic Attacks of Asphyxia, 
A Growth of Tube-reulosis 


And 
| Congestion of the Circulatory System. 
It wes 
About as Third-class as they Make, 
But 


It served Its Generation According to 
Its Lights 
(Which, by the way, were None Too 
Brilliant) 
And 
It certainly did not go the Pace. 
Being No Longer 
|  Tolerated in the Infernal Regions, 
| It is now Finally Shunted Upwards 
Unrecrettep by All, 
And 
Awaiting a Transformation 
Into Hen-Coops and Rabbit-Hutches, 
Or, very possibly, 
The Ingredients of a Bonfire. 








| A question for the next examination 
of budding officers: 
heavier, a pound of feathers or a pound 
of jam?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 














Chorus of Passive Desisters. “Sort! ! 


Exrractep From THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 


“AHA!! THE FISCAL QUEST-I-ON!” 


THEY WOULD ENT-R-RAP US, LURE US TO DEST-R-RUCTION ! 


Let US DissemeLe!” 


(Mr. B-lf-r, Mr. L-tt-lt-n, Mr. A-st-n Ch-mb-rl-n, and Mr. Br-dr-ck.) 


House of Commons, Monday, March 20. 

How long is it since Don Jost came 
hack from South Africa bringing his 
sheaves with him in the form of under- 
taking on behalf of the mine owners 
to guarantee a contribution of thirty 
millions to the expenses of the War 
South Africa? <A first instalment 
f ten millions fell due last year; but 
where is the hard cash? Ou 
They are as substantial 
s this promise has proved. 

British credit earlier pledged to the 
tune of £100,000,000 for the benefit of 
lrish landlords and tenants was pawned 
to extent of £35,000,000 for the Trans 
vaal, That’s all right; irrevocably 
done. In mere matter of interest pay- 
ible annually it saves Transvaal £350,000 
But in polite society we don’t 
mention the Transvaal’s promised con 
tribution to the costs of a war swelled 
by purchase of horses no one could 
remount, rounds of ammunition no one 
could fire, tins of jam conveying to the 
eir promise of 16 ozs. to the pound, 


inh 


sont les 


neiges dantan ? 


a year. 


breaking Tommy Arkrins’ heart with 
discovery that they contained only 12. 

Don José not here to-night to state 
his views on realised facts. 
his successor at Colonial Office left to 
make best of hapless business. Experi- 
following on other of similar 
character beginning to tell on ALFrep 
Lyrrecton. His shoulders bending 
under the burden; his laugh 
spacious in its illuminating power, a 
circumstance not compensated for by 
increased space in the parting of his 
hair as it shades the crown of a noble 
head. 

All very well to be at Colonial Office 
while khaki fever raged, and every vote 
given to Liberal candidates at the poll 


ence 


less 


was a vote given to the Boers. Lyrre.ron’s 
He comes in when the | 


lot is different. 
drums have ceased to beat, the trumpets 


to blare, and when the Auditor-General’s | 
report of fantastic War Office extrava-| 


gance has begun to circulate. Gallantly 
tries to make the best of a bad wicket. 
Admits there is no chance of enforcing 


In his place | 


redemption of the pledge about the ten 
millions. But we must hope on. Curious 
how in depression of moment Colonial 
| Secretary, avoiding the familiar cricket- 
| field, goes to the stables for similes. 

“Don't,” he said to McC rag, not osten 
tatiously a horsey man, “hurry your 
horse over bad ground ; wait till he gets 
on the grass; then he'll gallop % 

So pleased with this way of putting 
it he lingered over the illustration, 
What was meant, he explained, was that | 
next year the Premier mine would con 
\tribute at the rate of £400,000 per | 
annum to Transvaal revenue, He could | 
|not believe, he said, a tear trickling | 
'down his manly cheek, that, thus placed | 
in funds, the Transvaal would be so | 
unmindful of the sacrifices made on her | 
account by the Mother Country as to | 
| repudiate her undertakings, 

What was made clear through long 
speech is that if Transvaal felt disposed | 
| towards repudiation there is nothing in | 
Ithe world to prevent her indulging in 





| luxury. House realised amid consterna- 
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lan Maleolm congratulates Mr. Will Crooks 


sole occupant of the Treasury Bench 


during Fiscal Debate. 
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Loven, rising to height of occasion, 
determined to sacrifice his speech. To 
all outward appearance it was done 
without a ripple of emotion. He moved 
his amendment and sat down. But who 
shall say what pangs rent his heart ? 
Pleasant to know that an hour later 
he found the reward that does not 
always come to the deserving. WairraKer 
Wricat disposed of, the Beck case came 
on, and Mr. Loven plunging in worked 
off a speech of prodigious length. Here 
and there it was a little mixed. Werr- 
TAKER Wricut’s head popped in where 
Beck’s body stood. But on the whole, 
considering the circumstances, it was a 
tour de force. Happily he was assisted 
| by the circumstance that in either case, 
re Wairtaker Wricut, or re Beck, the 
ArrorNey-GeNeraL had to be banged. 
Dismal part of story is that the 
sacrifice was wasted. Actanp-Hoop too 
old a bird to be netted in this fashion. 
If Loven would not make a speech, thus 
giving opportunity for Ministerialists 
to muster, he knew a man that would. 
| It was Bansury, as usual, who took the 
cake. As soon as Loven sat down he 
rose with casual air, and approached 


tion that there is not in existence a!As afternoon sitting is suspended at | WHITTAKER Wricet case in a four- 


document 
paper 
claim. As the ex-Sice or Queen Anne’s 
the House of Commons had, under false 
pretences, been induced to guarantee a 
of £35,000,000. That was not 
exactly how Atrrep LytreLton put it. 
But it comes to the same thing in the 
end. 


sum 


Disclosure made that, 
if the Transvaal pleases, she can snap 
her finger at British taxpayer in respect 
of contribution to war costs exacted by 
That bold buccaneer Hicks 
Beach proposes we shall nobble mine 
and pay This, 
coming from a mildly-spoken gentleman 
understood to fill the office of church- 
warden in his country home, regarded 
as going a little far. 

Tuesday.—There was performed this 
afternoon one of those little acts of self- 
sacrifice which find no record in print 
nor acknowledgment from the public. 
In Committee of Supply on Vote for 
of criminal prosecution Loven 
moved an amendment reducing it by 
£200. Action taken by way of censuring 
Arrorney-Generat for his action—rather 
his inaction—in matter of WaittaKer 
Wricut. Subject invited, almost com- 


Business done 


| ION Joak. 


royalties ourselves. 


costs 


pelled, speech of at least an hour's 
length. 
[fo Mr. Loven temptation seemed 


irresistible. A nice quiet afternoon ; 
only three o'clock; Committee at his 
mercy. Yesterday Biake in similar 
circumstances talked for an hour, with 


Ciancy to follow for forty-five minutes. | 


Ireland should not thus triumph. Get 
Loven’s blood up and he might be safely 


backed to beat in length of speech any | 


two Irish Members. 

Now was his time; here his oppor- 
tunity. But, loyalty to the Party, fidelity 
to Country same thing), pointed 
another pathway. Ministerialists, worn 
out with watchfulness, still 
tarried on the way to Westminster. 
division were taken forthwith, Govern- 
ment would be put in a minority. 


incessant 





” 


“With Clancy to follow for forty-five minutes 


to 


If 


not even a half sheet of note-| seven-thirty, and questions do not close| wheeler, as it were, engaged at hour 
that would serve to enforce the | till three, here was nearly half of the| rate. 

sitting appropriated by two Members. | 
Gate, now a Florentine Noble, remarked, The honour of Islington demanded that | howled with rage. 


Opposition, seeing their plans foiled, 
Bansory, with pretty 
|affectation of not hearing any remarks, 
larticulate or otherwise, jogged along. 
Interrupted with enquiry as to where he 
was going, he didn’t seem quite clear on 
point. ‘“ Banbury Cross,” someone sug- 
gested. But that is not within the four- 
mile radius, and no cabby would accept 
a job at half-a-crown an hour. As dis- 
cussion of matter served his purpose 
just as well as if he continued his 
speech, he sat down whilst Caiman 
and Henry Fow er talked it over. 

C.-B. played up to his hand with 
/angry denunciation of what he described 
as the most gross bit of obstruction 
within his experience. If C.-B. would 
only keep banging away for a few more | 
minutes, Ministerials dropping in by | 
'twos or threes would avert disaster. 
To make quite sure Bonp was next put 
up, amid renewed howls from gentlemen 
opposite. Mr. Boyp stared into space 
| with air of serious abstraction. Every 
| minute’s howling was worth at least two 
|votes. In intervals of the storm Mr. 
| Bonp said a word or two more or less | 
|remotely connected with ATTORNEY- 
|GeveraL’s conduct of the WuairraKer- 
| Wricut case, and at a nod from the 
| Pink ’Uy resumed his seat. 
| The men had arrived: no further risk 
{in a division; taken, it showed Minis- 
| terial majority of 64. 

“ Not the first time the Capitol has 
been saved by cackling,” observed the 
Member For Sark. 
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| touch a morsel. Not to mention that my doctor has often 
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Business done.— Guillotine at work. Members walked | that, I could fix up a few simple sentences and lay them at 
seven times round the lobbies, and so passed all supple-| Puyiiis’s feet. When she read, for instance, something like 
mentary estimates. this: “Sorry. My mistake. Not Pig. Only Polite. Dis- 

Friday night.—Undesignedly, not, therefore, less effectually, | guised, but thorough Gentleman. Please let me go on 
picturesque contrast provided just now on Treasury Bench. | Stage,” she would be astonished—but even more touched 
Warer Loxe completing his first week at the Irish Office.| by my appeal. The problem was, how to get hold of an 
Sits by the Arrorwey-GexeraL ror Inetanp, who these ten | Alphabet. 
years past has borne the heat and burden of the day. Fresh| Now, though few people give me credit for it, I have brains 
from the fields overlooked by Board of Agriculture, the new | when I choose to exert them—and it didn’t take me long to 
(‘ner Secrerary sits in radiant health and strength, as yet | come across the identical thing for my purposes. 

is withers unwrung. His learned colleague, with skin of| For, lying on a chair in the corner, I found a book ina 
parchinent hue, lack-lustre eyes, a voice which, when up-| thick leather binding—oldish, | imagined (I must tell you my 
lifted, reveals a state of chronic irritation, droops by his side.| Aunt rather fancies herself as a Connoisseur, and of course | 

Piorarcu records how, in the days of the Pharaohs, the| gets taken in with all manner of worthless old rubbish). 

er of a banquet provided as one course a skeleton, handed | But what fetched me was the inside of the book. On nearly 
round with the genial remark, “Look on this; eat, drink,|every page there was a big fat capital letter, gilded and 
od be merry, for to-morrow you die.” To-day Arrorney-| painted in a rather gaudy style, much after that of the texts | 
Giewerat For Irecanp fills the place, drives home the moral of | | used to illuminate when I was a good little boy in a holland 
the skeleton of the Egyptian feast. Naturally a light-hearted | blouse. If I'd searched for a month I couldn't have got hold | 
man, with keen sense of humour and a stock of choice stories, | of anything more ripping! 

Arkinson, after ten years’ hard labour at the Irish Office, is| So I went to work, and soon ferreted out an 8, and an O, 
transformed into this grey shadow of a man, hollow-eyed, | and then an R—but I couldn’t discover another R, and the 
leaden-hearted. So far reduced in weight that the slaves to | silly old Johnny who had painted the bally book didn’t seem 
vhom is allotted the task of carrying him round at Viceregal| ever to have heard of a Y! However, SORI was correct 
banquets in Dublin Castle make light of the burden. enough for a monkey, and I tore those letters out—pretty 

Fortune, kinder to the new Curer Secretary than she has} neatly on the whole, for the paper was devilish tough—and 
shown herself to his predecessors as far back as the time of | then selected others I was likely to want, keeping as quiet 
Forever, has allotted him only a brief space of time in the | as possible, so as to surprise Pay.is all the more later on. 


| 
| 





place of tribulation. He will be a freeman before the iron But that interfering idiot of a Monty spotted me before I 

has time to enter deep into his soul. Meanwhile,-as he sits | was half ready ! 

next to his learned colleague, breathless after having reeled “Mischievous little beggars monkeys are,” he remarked , 

off nineteen answers to questions, he illustrates a situation | “ always up to somethin’ or other !” 

interesting for some predestined gentleman on the Front “Some monkeys may be,” said Puyius; “not mine. It 

Bench opposite. wasn’t mischief just now—-only hunger, poor darling!” 
Business done The “ gagged” Irish Members have| ‘ Well, but I say,” persisted Monty, “he’s busy tearin’ 


|up some paper now, with pictures in it, too!” 
“Oh, I expect it’s only Punch,” said Pays, without | 
looking round. “It doesn’t matter, because we've seen that 
at least we ve looked at the pictures, you know.” 
Monty said he never saw Punch himself—it didn’t amuse 
him, somehow—still, he might be mistaken, but he’d a sort 
I syoutp say it would be about as much as Aunt Seviya’s | of idea that it hadn’t gone in yet for giving coloured illustra- 
place is worth to speak severely to Puyiiis, and, to do her|tions. That fetched them all up to see what I was about, 
justice, she is far too well-bred a woman to make any visitor | and then my Aunt gave a kind of scream: “Good gracious, 


another sitting all to themselves. 





AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 


Charter VI. 


feel uncomfortable by ragging her in his presence. Puyiiis!” she cried, “the miserable little wretch has got 
Still, anyone could have seen she was annoyed ; and, while | hold of that book of ours” (or she may have said ‘ Hours,” 

the cream was being spooned out of her lap into a slop-basin, I don’t know) “which Professor Percament kindly lent 

she made remarks on the inconveniences of allowing monkeys | me to look at. And he’s tearing it all to pieces!” 

to be about at afternoon tea which I, for one, considered most All Puytus said to me was, “Oh, Monkey—Monkey!” 

beastly offensive. But even as I still frantically tried to deal her out an S and 
And even Puyits could find no better excuse for me than |an O and an R, this gentle reproof cut me to the quick. 

that | was probably half starved, and the sight of cucumber| ‘‘ What shall I say to the poor dear Professor?” wailed my 


sandwiches had proved too much for my manners. Which|Aunt. “A valuable MS. like that! And when he was 
was too sickening- considering my sole object had been to| hoping the British Museum might buy it, too!’ 
nip in ahead of Mowry in handing the food to her! And yet} “Afraid they won’t give him much for it now,” said Mowry, 
people talk rot about “ feminine insight!” inspecting the fragments through his glass. ‘“‘ Monkey's 
But I kept my temper. I merely let them see that I was | taken a lot off the value already!” 
hurt by turning my tail on them all, and stalking off to a} “Mums, darling!” put in Payuuis. “It was only his play! 
corner—-not, I flatter myself, without a certain dignity. I| And really, it was a good deal your fault, you know! You 
had had nothing since breakfast, except, as I fancy I men- | shouldn't leave such things about! The poor monkey 
tioned before, a bit of biscuit and a rotten banana—- but, after | couldn't possibly know what he was doing!” 
my Aunt had called me “a greedy little pig,” I scorned to} “It’s high time he was taught,” said my Aunt grimly. 
On which Mowry volunteered the opinion that “a good licking 
would be a lesson to me.” 
“TI won't have him whipped!” declared Puyiuis. “He 


told me never on any account to touch cucumber. 
Presently I had what | thought (and still think) a flash of 





real inspiration. If I couldn't speak, by Jove! I could spell! | knows already that he’s done wrong. Only look at him!” 


Rather rockily, perhaps—in fact it was my spelling that really | [ 


spun me in more than one exam— but still, quite well enough 
to make myself understood by the meanest intelligence. 
All I actually required was some sort of Alphabet. With 


[I daresay I did look pretty abject—for I really was rather 
annoyed with myself.) “And J ‘ll pay for it, out of my 
allowance!” 

“ As I believe the Professor gave some hundreds of pounds 
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for it at Sotheby's, Puyiuis,” retorted Aunt Setma, “it may 
be some little time before you are able to make up the 
amount.” 

Of course I shouldn't allow her to do anything of the sort , 
| would take the entire responsibility on myself! After all, 
vhat would a few hundreds matter to me, as soon as I got 
that engagement at the Palace or the Hippodrome ? 


Fact of the matter is, Miss Apeane,” said dear Mowry, | with his right hand raised to the ceiling, and shout : 


[| 


vou ll never feel safe with a little beast like that about. 
should advise you to get rid of it. If you’re really keen on 
having a monkey, I can get you one with no nonsense about 

as quiet and well-behaved as any poodle. Only got to 

say the word, don’t you know.” 

‘T thought I told you before,” 
the jollier in a bait, “ that the -— 
word is ‘No,’ Mr. Biunpett. 


said Puy.iis, looking all 


monkey wouldn't’ be, I'd like to know, after being scrubbed 
with such an infernal hard brush as I had been ! 

Still, | was determined to keep myself under control—to 
meet this terrible charge with the calm consciousness of 
innocence. 





A hero in a melodrama, when accused by the villain of 
something he hasn’t done, only has to stand in the limelight, 
“T call 
as the Eternal Justice to decide between that Man and 

e!” (or some such remark). And that brings the curtain 
down. 

But I had no speech and no limelight. 
a curtain that would come down. 
then I jolly well wished there 


There wasn't even 
I can assure you that just 
had been one, if it would only 
| have put an end to my trying 
situation. F. A. 





| 
Do you quite understand ? No| 
no—no! And if you persist | 
n pressing any more monkeys 
n me which I don’t want, I 
shall be really vexed !” 

But old Monty wouldn't 
take a hint, he seemed bent 
n crabbing my chances if he 
could-—and we'd always been 
such pals, too! 

“What I mean to say is,” 
he went on, “if you must keep 
1 monkey, why not a healthy 
»? J don’t set up for a 
judge of ’em myself, but even 
! can see the little beggar is 
bout as ricketty as he can 


be 


ne 


“He isn’t!” said Pays, 
indignantly. ‘“ And if he is, 
can be cured. And he 
shall, too!” 

“T should have said he was 
too far gone myself,” said 
Monty. “Besides, I fancy 
le’s got something worse the 
inatter, if you ask me.” 

“TI don't ask you,” said 
Puyuus. “What else do you 
think he’s got?” 

‘Oh, I may be wrong,” said 
Mowry. “ Hope so, I’m sure. 
Kut those pink patches under 
the skin, ch? Look to me like 

well—like the beginning 

f_er—mange, don't you 
Know. 

“Oh, Mr. Buonpet.! Not really?” cried Payius. 

But I could see that her ideal of me had received its first 
erious shock, 

‘“T could have told you better if he’d been a fox-terrier,” 
said Monty. “Still, if I were you, I’d have ina vet. Nasty 
thing, mange!” 

‘ Horrible!” said Payius, with a shudder. 
con't believe it’s anything so unpleasant!” 

“I always abstain, on principle, my dear, as you 
know,” observed my Aunt, “from saying anything so 
banal as ‘I told you so.’ Otherwise I should be tempted 
to ask what else you could possibly expect from a piano- 
rgan!” 

The suddenness of the accusation had completely floored 
ine. It was so beastly unjust, too! What on earth did an 
inmitigated ass like-Monty know about mange? I admit 
that I may have been a trifle flushed in » What 





“But no. | 





WHo CAN DIVINE WHAT HIDDEN MUSIC LIES 
IN THE FRAIL REED, TILL WINDS AWAKE ITS siGHs ? 


TO WALTER LONG. 
Dear Mr. Lona, when hydro- 


phobia 
Was in this land endemic, 


ment quite at bay, 
Both surgical and , 
You came, and with your 
muzzle 
solve 
puzzle. 


Did the dreadful 


If, of the rabies Hibernian 
You prove yourself the 


queller, 
|Your health, in bumpers of 
Falernian 
Drawn from the inmost 
cellar, 


With customary song, 
We'll drink, dear Mr. Lona. 


Just as he who drives fat 
oxen must himself be fat, so 
| must he who writes for Irish 
/men be Irish too. The Daily 
| Mail wrote on March 20: 


“ Irishmen from every quarter of 
London marched westwards yester- 
day in units or battalions to attend 
the first great Gaelic service held 
in the Westminster Cathedral to 
celebrate the feast of St. Patrick.” 





Lord Lytton. 





But are there no Irishmen in 
London west of the Cathedral, or north of it, or south of it? 


‘* Daily Mail” Arithmetic. 
A RECORD “SLUMP.” 
RARE METAL FALLS 75,000 PER CENT. IN VALUE. 


Tue New York Nation this week, discussing the Anglo- 
Russian Arbitration, remarks that war has been thus averted, 
and a solution reached “ without a single woman being made 
a widow.” But can a single woman be made a widow ? 


Tue Scarborough Post says that “the villages of Bainton 
and Middleton, in East Yorkshire, have ladies’ cricket clubs. 
The last-named organisation has just held a ball.” 





the ball. 





Keeping all modes of treat~ 








This is | 
a good beginning. The first duty of a cricketer is to hold 


| 


J 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Iv a preface Mrs. Huwenry Warp hints that her latest 

wrk. The Marriage of William Ashe (Swirs, Exper), resur- 
rects ‘‘ ghosts of men and women well known to an earlier 
england It is not difficult to guess that in William Ashe 

presented a skets h founded on the character and for 
tun of Lord Me.eourne and that, without the life of his 
wife, Lady Carouise Lame, Lady Kitty Ashe would not have 
been. That, however, does not much matter. Mrs. Warp, 
ustained by the example ol Mo ike, may pick up her good 
things where she finds them, so that she presents them in 
the masterful fashion of this novel. Walliam Ashe, as son, 
husband and statesman, is an interesting study, finely dealt 
vith But to the reader, as to the company she frequented 
in town and country, at home or abroad, Lady Kitty 18 every 
t ig The skill of the novelist ts shown in the opportunity 
if contrast presented by the two characters. In the husband 
ve have the imperturbable Britisher of almost supernatural 
At hand, dominating his life, meddling with, 
finally ruining, his high career, is the elfin wife, unaccountable 
even to herself for a series of performances that would wear out 
the patience of an archangel. Lady Kitty is not an endearing 
creature. It is probable that the average reader, like my 


{ rhe irance 


Baronite, will occasionally be impatient with her husband’s 
almost indomitable loving kindness. But the diverse char- 
acters. drawn with delicate though firm touch, command 
interest. The story of the husband and wife makes its way 
through vistas of political and social life, brilliant in their 
colouring Incidentally we have a sketch of the historic 
fancy-dress ball at Devonshire House in Jubilee days. By 


vay of conteast there are delightful word pictures of Venice 
by day and night \like in construction, character drawing 
ind literary style, Mrs. Humwpury Warp’s latest work stands 
forth high above the ordinary level, successfully competing 
with other masterpieces by the same hand. | 
| 
Of The Confe ssions of an Ambitious Mother Heiwemann) | 
the Baron is unable to make either head or tale. At first he | 
thought it was going to be a story after the style of the| 
Dear Diary,” but this forecast he soon found was doomed | 
to disappointment. The Baron thinks that it may be intended | 
to illustrate, in a shadowy sort of way, the story of a good 
woman gone wrong, and of what might have been a good 
family gone wrong after her; but the Baron cannot con- 
scientiously affirm that this interpretation is the true one. 
The attentive and curious reader, quick at skipping over 
confidential paragraphs and perpetual allusions to ‘iterary 
ind dramatic authors, will probably find himself inter 
ested, by fits and starts, in the queer doings of some of 
the charac ters ; and, if SO, he will have to exercise consider 
ible ingenuity in “trying back,” picking up the scent, and 
then following the right line of country. The Ambitious 
Vother seems to have been intended for a second - class 
woman and a first-class liar. Now to interest the reader in 
such a study of character requires that the. heroine should be 
equal in her way to Becky Sharp, and that a novelist equal 
to Tuackeray should give us the story of her life. The 
authorship is anonymous; the Baron has not the slightest 
curiosity to penetrate the veil of anonymity 


In The V icissitudes of Evangeline Duck WwortH), ELINor 
GLYN gives us further confessions of the young person. But 
the naiveté which was found so piquant in The Visits of 
Elizabeth no longer conceals its affectation of ingenuousness. 
Kvangeline no relation to her of the “ forest primeval ” 
frankly announces her intention of becoming an “adven- 
- but she is spared the disillusionment which might 
have been so salutary for her and so entertaining for the 
reader. At the first step she is diverted from her heroic 


turess ”’ 
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resolve by the intervention of a Duke’s heir out of a fashion- 
plate. He has a beautiful “shape,” and is called Vavasour 

a name to flutter the servants’ hall, and very superior to its 
English equivalent, the humble Hover. They sit together 
on a seat in the Park and kiss behind a fog; and the Duke, 
a very fastidious type, is obliged to yield to her superb 
dignity and declares that she will make “a magnificent 
Duchess.” The book, says my Nautical Retainer, suggests 
an adaptation from a continental novelette, with the more 
explicit improprieties purged, and little left of the original 
except its vulgarity. 

As for the old device of a diary, this is always useful if 
excuse is needed for a slipshod style (the author speaks of 
“that lovely feeling of being alive, and not minding much 
what happens, you feel so splendid, like | get on fine days” 
but surely there are limits to the permissible uses of antiquity, 
and she should not have attempted, at this late hour, to 
convey an air of reality by the suggestion that Evangeline’s 
journal was never designed for publication; as when she says 
that there is “no use pretending when one is writing one’s 
own thoughts for one’s own self to read when one is old 
However, the book is too light for heavy criticism ; and, after 
all, it is far above the average level of the Family Herald 
With its lurid sidelights on the aristocracy, and its little tags 
of French—-not always strictly accurate——it should have a 
succes fou below stairs. 


The Baron has no hesitation in recommending Mademoiselle 
Nellie, by Lucas Cieeve (Jonsx Lona), to all readers whose 
time pour se distraire with novel-reading is necessarily 
limited. The book entitled Nellie consists of two separate 
and quite distinct stories, although, as there is no dividing 
page between the finish of the first and the commencement 
of the second, and as the title of the second, The Fate of Two, 
seems to suggest the continuation of the story of Nellie after 
her marriage, it is as well to warn the interested and 
sanguine that The Fate of Two has nothing whatever to do 
with Mademoiselle Nellie. The misunderstandings which 
make the tragicomedy of Nellie’s life are natural in the 
circumstances, and will appear, to the interested spectator 
carefully considering the circumstances, as quite natural. 
On two separate occasions there are just those complications 
that the right word said by the right person to the other right 
person at the right moment, would clear up in less than five 
minutes. The dialogue throughout is sharp and to the point ; 
the badly pronounced incorrect French is capitally rendered. 
The slight incidental sketches of French curés may be 
superficially correct, but they must be taken as exceptional, 
and not by any means as types of a miserably under-paid, 


liberal-minded, devoted order. The second story, The Fate of 


Two, will inevitably recall to the experienced in melodrama 
the plot of Pauline ; while the action in a grimly sensational 
scene reminds us of the strong situation in La Dame de 
St. Tropez. The story is none the worse for this; and it is, 
except just at the somewhat hurried dénouement, excellently 
told. How one who is so perfect in French as Lucas CLEEv! 
must have been riled by the 
printer's “Tln’a pas de chance,” 
and by the title of the well- 
known Regent Street restaurant 





PARON 


being given as “The Café 
Royale.” It is indeed con- 


siderate on the part of Lucas 
CLEEVE to supply occasionally 
a full and free translation of 
a French sentence for the 
enlightenment of such of her 
English readers who may not 
have had the good fortune to 
visit Boulogne. 








